Arthur's Letter to his Brother            [x*>i

in general, and those who are to judge of my conduct, know
well that your partiality to me would have induced you to
refrain from delivering it, if the incapacity had not been
manifest upon experiment.

If the change in the command were made only because I
had not sufficient tsmk, and because others had the rank
required, and complained of the preference shown to me at
that time, it would have been fair towards me to state it
(although, by the bye, I don't conceive those to be any good
reasons for superseding a man when he has been appointed to
a command). The next best thing would have been to give
no reason at all for my appointment or my supersession. In
either of these cases I should have lamented only that the
impropriety of the appointment had not been found out
before it was made, the expense which I had unnecessarily
incurred, and that I had been induced to remove officers from
a situation which they did like to one they do not . . .

I don't want to trouble you with my private feelings or
concerns, when I know you have enough to think of; and,
whatever I might have felt, I should never have said or written
another word upon the subject if I had not received yesterday
your letter of the 28th March.

The supersession has astonished, and is the conversation
of, the whole army and of all India, and numbers of my friends
have urged and written to me to request that I would have it
explained . . .

Believe me, etc.,
ARTHUR

But all unknown to himself, the younger brother was
struggling against Destiny, and the elder was the instrument
used to guide him in the right direction. For the Command
of the Red Sea led nowhere, whilst Arthur's opportunity lay
waiting for him in that future towards which his face was
somewhat reluctantly turned.
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